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**DEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN TWAND.”- Cowper. 









































THE ABBE DE MONTMORENCI, AT YOUR SERVICE. 


THE SALE OF CALLOWFIELDS. 
CHAPTER I. 


“ The world is too much with us, late and soon, 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers.” 
— Wordsworth. 
“ ’ ° 
| GOT two tousand pound in de bank, and I don’t 
care noting for nobody !”’ 
“ T = . . 
Very independent, and I wish I could say the 
No. 1186,—szeremper 19, 1974 





same, Mr. Habby; but you might feel for them as 
can’t fling their ‘two tousand pounds’ in every- 
body’s face.” 

‘‘Do not be angry, madame, I am sorry for you; 
yes, I am sorry,’’ said the little Frenchman, laying 
his hand upon his heart. ‘‘I wish you could have 
leetle more lodgers in de first floor, peoples of good 
conditions. I have speaken of your politeness, and 
how well you make des omelettes, to all my pupil; but 
dey are full of disdain at de name of de street— 
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what you call him ?—I cannot make his name come 
—never!” 

‘“There’s nothing the matter with the name,” 
said the landlady, discontentedly, ‘‘it’s as good a 
name as yours or mine, for what I can see.” 

‘“‘Madame!”’ exclaimed the little abbé, with a 
spring, as if he would have hopped over her; 
‘your name—I do not know—it is good—it is bad 
—as you are satisfied—but my name, madame, is of 
de noblesse. In France, speak de name of Montmo- 
renci, and you shall have a polite reception; it is a 
name of history, chivalry, glory! I do not know if 
Higgin can say itself illustrious. Have you any 
king of Higgin—or knight, or poet? De bard or 
de poet is hand in hand of chivalry. Well! you 
are not pleased? Jiélas! I go to my avocation, 
and if Monsieur— what his name? such ver—ver 
—someting of face, what is he?” 

‘‘ Firebrace ?”’ asked Mrs. Higgins. 

‘‘ What a celerity you have!” exclaimed the abbé, 
with an admiring bow, ‘‘so it is—Mons. Firebrace, 
quel nom! Ver well, when he come be so good as to 
tell him—” 

‘You can tell him yourself, Mr. Habby, for here 
he is at the door,” said Mrs. Higgins, as the knocker 
summoned attention. 

‘« Quel dommage! unfortunate ting dat!” exclaimed 
the abbé, smoothing his face, in the meantime, for 
asmile; ‘‘I want to go to my excellent pupil, who 
attends me at this very minute.” 

“You are the Abbé de Montmorenci?” said the 
visitor, seanning the little man with a look of good- 
humoured, sharp criticism. 

‘IT have de honour to be de same, and your par- 
ticular devoted servant,’ replied the abbé, with one 
of his most deferential bows. 

‘‘My name is Firebrace—Cordell Firebrace. I 
called to see you yesterday, but you were out.” 

The abbé informed him that Madame Higgin had 
made him so happy as to possess him of that in- 
teresting fact. 

‘*You can speak English?” said Cordell. 

‘‘Oh yes. 1 speak English if I am require, it is 
pleasing to my pupil to know what I say, and if dey 
have no French—what den?” 

‘Quite true, pleasing and improving too, that 
they should understand you,” said Cordell, smiling. 
‘‘T, for instance, want you to give me some lessons, 
but I don’t know a word of French, so, unless you 
can help me with some English, we shall come no 
nearer to one another, than if we stood on opposite 
sides of the Channel.” 

‘Ta, ha!” laughed the abbé, who was greatly 
taken with the genial manner and whole appearance 
of his new pupil. 

‘‘T was recommended to you by my friend, Mr. 
King,” said Cordell. 

‘‘ Mons. Antoine, my pupil! ver goot. I havea 
most high consideration for him, he is so attentif, so 
polite, so ver kind.” 

‘* He’s a good fellow,” said Cordell. 

‘**Good! he has talent, he has enterprise! he has 
learn all de four conjugaison in two lesson!” 

“Ah, well! I don’t promise you I shall come up 
to him in that sort of thing,” said Cordell. ‘‘ When 
shall we begin? I want to make as quick work as I 
can of it. I should like a lesson now.” 

“Now! Oh! why, I am sorry; but I am now to 
go to Mons. Antoine, he is waiting more dan ten 
minutes.” 





‘‘He’s the best man in the world to keep waiting,” 
said Cordell, ‘‘I can answer for that; I’ve tried him 
that way well. You may easily persuade him tho 
benefit is on his side, if you go to him a couple of 
hours hence.” 

‘“‘Oh!” exclaimed the abbé, as if shocked at such 
an unworthy project. 

Meanwhile, Cordell took some books from his 
pocket, saying, ‘‘I suppose these are the things I 
shall want, a grammar, and a chatter-book, and 
something to read in. King helped me to those 


particulars; he says that your charge ought to be 
are such a tip-top 


three times what it is, you 
master.” 

‘Tree time ?”’ replied the abbé, musingly. ‘No, 
not tree time—not yet; but I have had my toughts 
for some leetle more, if I have one shilling more for 
two lesson ? not you, Mons. Face (I cannot tell your 
name—pardon !)—not you, nor good Mons. Antoine, 
no; but it shall be on my carte for my pupil to come.” 

‘Don’t exempt me,” said Cordell, laughing. ‘I 
am not particular about what I pay. If you could put 
as much French jargon into my head as I want, 
without costing me the time and trouble of learning 
it, I would make you welcome to £50, with many 
thanks.” 

“Ah, I cannot work miracle!” said the abl, 
almost wishing he could, as the remembrance of tlie 
many weary hours he had to spend before he could 
realise £50 rose before him. 

“No,” responded Cordell; ‘‘ but I shall think I 
have done next to it, if I make the best of these,” 
and taking up his books, without paying any :t- 
tention to the abbé’s remonstrance, that ‘ Mons. 
Antoine, so good, so patient, attended him,” lhe 
drew a chair to the table, motioned him to sit down, 
and with a contemptuous frown of disgust, opened 
the grammar at the first.page, saying, ‘‘ Now then, 
we must begin at the beginning, I suppose ?” 


Leaving Mr. Firebrace and. his unwillingly de- 
tained master at their lesson, in which the abb¢’s 
animated face and enthusiastic love for his language 
almost entirely occupied his pupil, we must look in 
on some students of a different: kind. 

In a quiet room, whose situation and appointments 
were chosen with a view to earnest thought and 
private transactions, sat Mr. Caleb Case. Before 
him was an open book, over which he frowned as 
he read, frowning to help his sight, frowning from 
habit, frowning, also, because the page on which 
he looked was not according to his wishes. 

At another desk in a corner of the room sat a 
young man, silently, busily writing, so silently, that 
if he but scraped his pen on the paper, Mr. Case 
turned his head with an impatient gesture. At length, 
closing the book, the latter said, ‘If Mr. Firebrace 
should come here, show him into my private room; 
he is a talkative gentleman, but we are here for busi- 
ness, not for talk; you understand me, Mr. Fisher?” 

‘‘Yes, sir,” said the writer, adding, ‘‘I hear 4 
step, sir. I think very likely he’s coming.” ; 

“Are you so well acquainted with his step?” 
asked Mr. Case, looking at him with mingled sar- 
casm and suspicion. 

‘No, sir,” replied Mr. Fisher, confused by the 
tone of his chief, ‘I only thought, as he said he 
would come to-day—”’ 

“Yes, yes, I understand. Open the door, some 
one knocks,” said Mr. Case, impatiently. 
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But not Cordell Firebrace (who was at that 
moment disgusted with the French vowels for not 
being English) entered, it was Anthony King. 

“Mr. King!” exclaimed Mr. Case, waiting for an 
explanation of the cause of the visit, to decide on 
what reception to give him. 

“T have called, Mr. Case, at the suggestion of a 
friend, to make some inquiries concerning our family 
affairs,’ said Anthony, with a calmness undisturbed 
by the solemn look of the room and its occupants. 

“Be seated, sir,” said Mr. Case, coldly, pointing 
toa chair, at the same time directing a look to the 
clerk, who immediately retired through a side door. 

«“T am told, Mr. Case,” said Anthony, ‘that my 
aunt has, by your advice, lately parted with a small 
estate (small to her, but worth much to a moderate 
mind), called Callowfields.”’ 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Case, coldly. 

“Js it true, sir?” asked Anthony, quite unmoved 
by the austere tone of the ‘‘ Well, sir.” 

“Have you any reason for asking this question, 
worthy an answer?” inquired Mr. Case. 

“Yes, I have, and that a very sufficient one; I 
am advised that it was not hers to sell,’ replied 
Anthony. 

“Til advised, sir; the property was left to Miss 
King by her father.” 

‘“ Had she the title-deeds?” asked Anthony. 

“She would have had difficulty in effecting the 
sale without them,” replied Mr. Case. 

“True,” said Anthony, as if reflecting; ‘then 


the estate, you assert, was hers?” 

“Doeyou question it?” inquired Mr. Case. 

“I? I really know nothing about it,’ said 
Anthony, candidly. ‘‘I was told it was not hers, 
and therefore that she had no right to sell.” 

“Told by some party that meant to put in a claim 


for it?’ said Mr. Case, with his sarcastic smile. 

“My adviser would not put in a false claim for 
the sake of many such estates, Mr. Case, neither 
would I, believe me,” said Anthony, with warmth, 
“and if he had known that she possessed the title- 
deeds, he would not have directed me to trouble you 
with this visit.” 

“And who is this kind friend, may I ask?” said 
Mr. Case, with a careless smile. 

“T act for myself,” said Anthony, using as much 
tact, from the honourable desire to keep his word 
and not betray his friend, as if he had been directed 
by all the keenness of his adversary. 

“Then, Mr. King, as a friend, as a true friend, 
let me advise you to act wisely ; don’t be influenced 
by foolish, ignorant (no doubt well-meaning) persons, 
to interfere in your aunt’s affairs; remember she is 
advancing in years, and no doubt, if you satisfy her 
by upright, honourable industry, and make a good 
position for yourself, she will leave you what will 
make you independent of all future care or labour; 
but if she suspected you of raising any question 
that would rob her of her property, any, the smallest 
part of it, she would cut you off without a shilling.” 

“Tam not anxious for any of her property, Mr. 
Case. I have good hope, as I have told her, of 
providing for myself; but if I had not ascertained 
from you, that she really held the title-deeds of 
Callowfields, which of course proves her to have 
been the owner, I should have applied to her at once 
on the subject.”? 

‘Most rashly, Mr. King, most rashly,” said Mr. 
Case, with more earnestness than he usually betrayed; 





‘do not be so blind to your own welfare as to moot 
any question of the kind to her. She always acts on 
the best legal advice, and whether she sells or buys, 
it is under my direction. Naturally, Mr. King, I am 
concerned to discharge my trust as her father’s 
executor to her advantage; and remember,’ he 
added, significantly, ‘‘ those who follow her will reap 
the benetit of all improvements of the estate.” 

‘“Who can tell who those can be?” said Anthony, 
with a faint smile; ‘neither of us, if age on the 
one part, and hereditary constitution on the other, 
reckon anything.” 

‘‘ Life is in the hands of God, sir,”’ said Mr. Case, 
with a cold, displeased air; he did not like to bo 
reminded of his age, and the necessary contingency 
—death near at hand. 

‘Life and death and all things,” replied Anthony, 
reverently, quite unconscious that he had dropped 
ice on the old man’s heart, by an allusion that always 
brought sunshine into his own. 

‘‘T hear, from Miss King, that you are going 
abroad. I am glad of it. I wish you success. A 
fortune made by honest enterprise is something to 
boast of, and I hope you will make one,” said Mr. 
Case, with a frank, kind air, quickly replacing that 
of annoyance. 

‘She fancied I was going to one of those countries 
where the trees, she believes, bear gold and silver 
apples,” said Anthony, led from the purport of his 
visit by this allusion. 

‘“‘ Ay, to be sure, and all the leaves bank-notes,”’ 
said Mr. Case, growing quite pleasant. ‘‘ Well, 
well, she is rich, without the help of what you mean 
to grow rich by; we don’t notice her little mistakes. 
When do you leave England, sir, and where are you 
bound ?” 

Anthony gave a history of his intended journey 
and its object, and Mr. Case seemed to listen with 
profound attention, looking very approvingly at the 
close, saying: ‘‘ And you took a pleasant leave of 
your aunt? That was well. I hope the next time 
you see your aunt she will have cause to congratu- 
late you. She is a remarkably clear-headed woman, 
in spite of her apparert supineness in business, 
leaving all to me, and will fully prize a success. 
Succeed, and she will deny you uothing; but don’t 
forget my caution, be always extremely delicate 
about seeming to pry into her affairs.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have sung.” 
—Tennyson. 
‘‘Reratty, Cordell,” said Anthony, who met his 
friend going towards Mr. Case’s office as he left it, 
‘‘you should be more cautious in getting informa- 
tion. The sale was quite fair. Callowfields be- 
longed to my aunt.” 

““What proof?” asked Cordell. 

‘The best that could be given—the title-deeds. 
The old man was a little angry at first; but he was 
patient, and really very kind to me and friendly. I 
didn’t know he took so much interest in me.” 

“Oh, Tony, Tony! you are made of milk and 
honey,” said Cardell, half laughing and half dis- 
gusted. 

‘¢- You don’t look much like either,’’ said Anthony. 
‘¢ Something has vexed you.” 

‘‘No; something one could stand ; but it is nothing, 
or less than nothing, that has been stirring up my 
bile. I’ve been to your parley-vooing friend for a 
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lesson, and if I ever get my jaws straight again, 
after twisting them into his pattern, I shall think 
myself lucky.” 

‘“‘Tsn’t he a nice little fellow?” said Anthony. 

‘“Yes—or I couldn’t have stood it. But what 
must be done must be. This is the stiffest part of 
the work,” said Cordell. ‘Why didn’t they make 
me dv the work when I was a child, before my 
muscles had taken the shape they meant to keep? 
But, Tony, about Callowfields. The old man has 
done you; he has, indeed.” 

‘“‘How so, when the sale could not have been 
effected without a title? You didn’t think of that.” 

‘‘T believe old Case could do anything that he 
had made up his mind to do. People have so much 
confidence in him; he passes for being so wise, so 
sharp, so just, so staunch in everything, that he can 
persuade them out of their seven senses. I can’t say 
I have tht opinion of him.” 

‘‘ What interest could he have in deceiving me?” 
asked Anthony, ‘‘in appearing so friendly and so 
forth ? and why should he interfere in my aunt’s 
property, but for her good? He got nothing for 
being executor—he told me so before I left; and he 
told me also that he had invested the money at five 
per cent. on a mortgage, and it paid only three 
before. This didn’t interest me, of course; but it 
shows, Cordell, that he is truly my aunt’s friend.” 

** Does it?” said Cordell. ‘‘I wish with all my 
heart I had suffered that little fellow to hop to you 
as he wanted, with his ‘yangs’ and ‘oos,’ and that 
1 had gone to the old man myself, as I intended. It 
won’t do now. ‘To come on a prepared enemy is to 
ensure defeat.” 

‘‘ Enemy, Cordell ! 
ritable,” said Anthony, reproachfully. 
could you have done that I did not?” 

‘A good deal, I’ll answer for it—and nothing that 
you did,” said Cordell. 

‘‘T thought I acted on your instructions,” said 
Anthony. ‘I was complimenting myself on being 
so up in my lesson.” 

‘I gave them too loosely, and said what was to be 
done, without saying how you were to doit. I dare 
say you began so: ‘Pray, sir, about Callowfields ; 
had my aunt the title-deeds ? Because I suspect she 
had not.’ ” 

‘‘Of course I did—in substance, at least,’ said 
Anthony, laughing. 

‘‘Then you did the same as if you were to walk 
up to a rabbit, point your gun to his nose, and say, 
‘I’m going to shoot you; so be so obliging as to 
stand still.’ ” 

‘You mean, ‘In vain is the net spread in the 
sight of any bird,’” said Anthony, who liked the 
soothing of even a passing allusion to the Book of 
books when perplexed. 

‘¢Vain, indeed! I wish you were one of the good 
people who not only know what is right, but always 
practise what they know,” said Cordell. 

‘“‘ But I wasn’t setting a snare,” said Anthony, in 
a tone of self-vindication. ‘‘I was put on a plain 
business, as I thought, and I did it.” 

‘“‘Qld Case, my good fellow, is not to be caught 
without one.” 

“‘T didn’t want to catch him. 


Really, you are rather uncha- 
‘‘And what 


I only went to find 


out—” Anthony began, in somewhat blunt earnest- 
ness. 
‘Say no more, Tony. You have flushed the game. 


And now 
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leave it to me; I will try my way, and see what 
comes of it.” 

‘Ah, Monsieur Antoine,” cried the abbé, coming 
suddenly upon them, ‘‘ my ver good sir, I have been 
at your house two, tree time, and I have not find 
you. I am ver sorry I make you wait. Dis gen- 
tleman” (here he laid his hand on his heart, and 
made a low bow to Cordell) ‘‘ tell me you send him 
for alesson. He is one ver good pupil. I tank you 
for your polite spoken of me.” 

‘I’m afraid you’re more grateful for the honour of 
our acquaintance than I am,” said Cordell, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘But one good turn I owe you. You have 
shown me my superior lot, in not being obliged to 
work at your business from hour to hour as you do. 
And he says he likes it—loves it!” he exclaimed, 
turning to Anthony. ‘Why, Id rather make 
shoes!” 

‘¢ Pah!” exclaimed the little Frenchman, ener- 
getically ; ‘‘ it is de avocation of one gentleman ; it is 
good for de heart and mind ; itis good for de pocket,” 
and he tapped his own. 

‘Not very, even when you have runus up another 
shilling,” said Cordell, laughing. 
‘Not? is it not?” exclaimed the abbé. “ Fire- 
place, I got two tousand pound in de bank. I don’t 
care noting for nobody (but my pupil—to do my 
duty). Dat is my best English I can say.” 

‘‘Bravo! Then you are a more wonderful hero 
than all your namesakes, or even the great Napoleon 
himself. If you have lived through such labours as to 
make yourself master of an army of three-and-six- 
pences that can storm the bank at that rate, I shall put 
you down among my celebrities henceforth.” 

The abbé’s English was not sufficient to enable 
him to take in all Cordell’s speech ; but he gathered 
from his air and voice, as well as from the words he 
understood, that he was being complimented ; so ho 
made another low bow, and taking out his snuff-box, 
offered it with great ceremony, turning to Anthony 
to ask if he would return with him then for his 
lesson. Anthony assented, and the friends parted, 
Cordell giving a slight shrug of satisfaction that he 
had finished his work. that way for the present. 

While the little Frenchman was engaging tho 
attention of his two pupils, Mr. Case was occupied in 
reflections on the visit of Anthony and its purport. 
He had reopened his book, but his eyes, though bent 
on it, seemed to pierce through its massive leaves, 
vellum cover, the desk on which it rested, and the 
floor beneath his feet, as if seeking into the dark 
abyss of futurity. 

“He is a fool—an entire fool, with his blunt 
honesty. So far, so good,” he exclaimed. “ But if, 
as I suspect, young Firebrace has set him on, things 
may not go quite so well. The old woman is sale 
from tampering; I have secured her from Aim; and 
as to her nephew, he is settled for the present.” 

After another moody reverie, he turned quickly 
towards Fisher’s empty desk, rang a bell, and by the 
time the clerk was reseated he had regained his usual 
air of serious composure. ' 

‘You have nearly finished that deed?” he said to 
the clerk. ; 

“Nearly, sir. I should have quite finished it but 
for the interruption of Mr. King,” said Fisher. 

‘No matter ; we must put up with interruptions, 
said Mr. Case, in a tone more urbane than was usu 
with him. 





We must give it time to settle again. 


Fisher’s face looked twenty per cent. happier ; for 
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ho was a timid youth, and he felt as if his very 
existence hung on the great man’s breath. 

“You think that young Firebrace will be here 
soon ?”? said Mr. Case. 

«He said he would call to-day, sir, about this 
time,” said the clerk. 

“Do you know him ?” inquired Mr. Case. 

“Know him, sir?” repeated the clerk, quite flat- 
tered by the condescension of the question, put in a 
tone of familiarity very unusual. 

“Know more of him than you have seen here, I 
mean. My reason for asking you is, that it may save 
me a little time in talking to him, if I can get an 
insight into his citcumstances and his character; and 
my time, which many an empty head considers at 
his disposal, is valuable to me,” said Mr. Case. 

“Oertainly, sir,” said Fisher, astonished at the 
stupid audacity of the emptiest head that could make 
such a mistake. ‘‘I don’t know more of him, sir, than 
I've got by lodging in the same house—just ‘ Good 
morning’ or ‘ Good night,’ if we happen to meet on 
the stairs.” 

“Oh, lodge in the same house!” exclaimed Mr. 
Case. ‘¢ Well, that would not give you much time 
to scrape an acquaintance, unless you saw him on 
Sundays.” 

“T always go into the country, sir, on Saturday 
night, and spend Sunday with my mother.” 

“A very sensible plan, Fisher; I dare say you 
enjoy your Sunday as much as any man in 
England.” 

“Yes, sir, I am sure I do,” said Fisher, colouring 
with pleasure at the thought of it, as well as at the 
wonderful sympathy of the great man. 

“T have heard your mother is a very excellent 
woman,” said Mr. Case. 

“She 7, sir, she is, indeed,” said Fisher, with 
emotion. 

“As such, I have a great respect for her, and I 
think your dutiful conduct is an equal credit to her 
and yourself; you must have been a great comfort 
to her in her widowhood ; you can tell her (it will 
make her happy) that I shall very soon raise your 
salary, and tell her that your steady, respectable 
conduct has secured me as a friend to you both.” 

Poor Fisher could not answer; his eyes were full 
of tears, and his hand shook so that he laid down 
his pen. Mr. Case allowed him time to recover 
himself, smiled kindly on him, and as if to relieve 
him by changing the subject, said carelessly : 

“So you don’t know this Master Firebrace ?” 

“No, sir, not at all,” said Fisher, clearing his 
throat. 

“All the better for you,” said Mr. Case; ‘I know 
very little of him, but I knew his father and uncle, 
and I should not recommend the breed; I have 
great faith in breed, Fisher.” 

“Yes, sir,’? said Fisher, with cheerful alacrity. 

_ “He didn’t say—didn’t give you the slightest 
information why he called yesterday, I suppose?” 
said Mr. Case. 

“No, sir,” said Fisher, ‘‘ but I should think it 
was about Mr. King’s business, because, sir, Mr. 
King has been with him almost every evening lately 
When I have gone home; and our landlady com- 
plained to me that they sat up so late at night, talk- 
ing under her room, that she couldn’t sleep for them ; 
and when Mr. Firebrace came here yesterday, I 
noticed that he had the same red leather case that I 


have several times met Mr. King with on the stairs, 


and he asked dixectly he came if Mr. King had been 
here.”’ 

‘“Why, Fisher!” said Mr. Case, smiling, “you 
have picked up enough legal tact to make you 
a sharp examining counsel; you have made out as 
good a case by circumstantial evidence as the Bar 
ever produced.” 

Fisher laughed a little exulting laugh. 

‘“‘T think you are probably right, too,” said Mr. 
Case, who had now unexpectedly discovered just what 
he wanted to know ; “they are acquaintances, friends 
they consider themselves; Mr. King is weak enoug): 
to be led by any head stronger than his own.” 

Fisher would have liked to put in a word for 
Anthony, who had done several very kind things 
that had come to his knowledge, and whose general 
manner and speech were very attractive to him, but 
his courage failed him, and he remained silent. 

**Tf I should not be here when Firebrace calls, 
you will be careful to notice anything he may say ; 
he is a loose, random talker, and what he drops may 
not be of much service, but tritles are sometimes 
important; if I could do Mr. King good by getting 
him out of his hands, I would do it for his aunt’s 
sake; you understand me?” 

“Oh, quite, sir, quite,” said Fisher, with alacrity. 

“‘T needn’t tell you how to pick up evidence,” said 
Mr. Case, accompanying his words with a smile that 
went deep into the heart of the ingenuous clerk. 
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A DRUZE WOMAN OF THE LEBANON. 


N our arrival at Mejdel, Sheikh Hazimeh is 
absent, but his son, a handsome lad of fourteen, 








receives us with hereditary courtesy and hospitality. 
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In Mejdel we can once more move about without our 
revolvers, and without wishing we had eyes in the 
backs of our heads to guard against sudden sur- 
prises. However, as I wander in the suburbs of the 
village, I become the object of a very ridiculous 
demonstration. I have left my colporteur with the 
crowd, and while copying an inscription at the end 
of the village, a Bedawy woman comes up, and slips 
her hand into the open pocket of my coat. The 
action is so quick and skilful that I do not perceive 
it. Finding that she has only secured a central-fire 
cartridge, she returns it to me with a look of dis- 
gust. She then commences a jerking Bedawy dance, 
shouting or singing with a shrill voice, ‘‘ Wulla, 
wulla, look at the smallness of his legs!” Her 
screams and laughter draw a crowd of Bedawin 
women, and they immediately fall into a ring round 
me, and all clapping their hands together, join in the 
chorus, ‘‘ Wulla, wulla, look at the smallness of his 
legs, just like pipe shanks.” When they see that I 
rather enjoy the scene, the din becomes deafening, 
but a Druze comes to my rescue, and they all slink 
off to their lairs, withered hags as they are. These 
women belong to a sub-tribe of the Bedawin which 
is always stationary in the neighbourhood, and while 
the Druzes protect them they act as ‘hewers of 
wood and drawers of water” to the Druzes. They 
have the same gipsy appearance wherever seen. 
They are small and lean, have sharp, pinched fea- 
tures, which are all covered with blue marks, and 
their clothes are a bundle of grimy rags. They all 


have the same deep-set, small, piercing eyes, and the 
same uncombed buttered locks. 

At Nejran we first meet the Druze women wearing 
the ¢antur, or wonderful horn, which in many places 


they have ceased to wear. The horn is a silver tube 
from twelve to twenty inches long, and three or four 
inches in diameter, tapering to the top. It is like a 
drinking-glass greatly elongated, open at the bottom 
and closed at the top, and is generally beautifully 
engraved with flowers and arabesque patterns. The 
horn is placed with its mouth on the tarboosh, or red 
felt cap, on the 
top of the head, 
slanting forward ; 
and it is fastened 
by strings at- 
tached to hooks 
on the horn and 
passing under the 
chin and behind 
the head. Over 
the horn a white 
muslin veil is 
thrown, which 
falls down over 
the shoulders, and a hair rope, passing round the 
head outside the veil, keeps the horn in its place. 
The headdress is then the shape of the “‘ grenadier’s 
hats”? which we used to make of rushes. 


The remainder of the toilet of these horned females | 
| to it, we tie them in the thicket and approach it on 
foot. It is a huge round tower with the side fallen 
| out of it. 


consists of wide calico trousers and a kind of blue 
calico shirt falling over all to below the knees. The 
feet are generally bare. In this strangest of cos- 
tumes, which gives a ‘‘ Mother Hubbard ” appear- 
ance, they engage in all works—some of them 
are said to sleep with their horns on at night; and 
as-one sees them going to the wells, with jars on 
their shoulders and horns on their heads, they form 
a very striking picture. All the women wear massive 





| towers that have a very ancient look. 


ornaments, so that on the same arms you will seg 
bracelets of glass, brass, gold, and silver, the one 
above the other. <A well-dressed, fashionable woman 
in the Hauran will have on her person fifteen or 
seventeen pounds’ weight of jewellery. The Chris- 
tian women dress exactly like the Druze women, 
barring the horn. The children all wear little red 
caps with coins and charms suspended from the 
tassels. 

On the 9th of April we canter out of Mejdel on a 
clear, bracing morning. Lebanon and Hermon 
appear very distinct, and very high, and the snows 
on their summits glow like amethyst as they are 
lighted up by the rising sun. To the north-east 
Tell Sheehan stands gazing open-mouthed at the 
unlovely sable flood which it has vomited forth on 
the plain. The morning shadow lies dark on the 
mouth of the crater, showing very distinctly whence 
came the discharges which now drape the land. We 
believe we can trace the wavy outline of the fiery 
deluge that issued from its rugged throat; and the 
other smaller truncated cones around show by the 
deep gashes in their sides that they were no idle 
spectators of the dismal work. 

The stones are here gathered out of the fields, and 
the corn is growing luxuriantly around the cairns. 
In a few minutes we cross the Roman road which 
runs from Phzena to Bostra through the centre of the 
Lejah. On my previous visit I got a small bustard 
at this place. It was larger than a partridge, but 
the partridge was preferred at dinner. In a little 
over an hour we reach Suleim, and the Sheikh Abu 
Shahin meets us with the ever-ready Druze welcome. 
The sheikh is very proud of his new house, which he 
has built in the flimsy Damascus style. In the walls 
he has built inscriptions and bits of Greek orna- 
ments, as he naively says, to save Englishmen from 
ranging through the town to look for them. On one 
stone there are the figures of two animals like lions, 
with wings and very long necks. They are much 
defaced, but they seem to have had the countenances 
of men. North-east of the village there is a fine 
temple in ruins, and hard by the large village 
cistern. The Druze women, as they stoop to iil 
their jars along the brink of this cistern, appear 
from a distance like huge birds with their long 
beaks pointing down to the water. From Suleim we 
strike up the hill to Kanawat. The country most 
pleasantly reminds us of home,—extensive cultiva- 
tion and abundant vegetation, and the whole district 
wooded like an English park. On our left, on the 
curve of the hill, stands the ‘‘ Kasr Iabroom,” or 
round tower, the most conspicuous artificial object im 
the whole landscape. We cross a mountain stream 
opposite the Kasr Mabroom, and close to the ruined 
base of another round tower. We now ascend among 
the evergreen ‘‘oaks of Bashan,” doubly pleasing 
shade and colour, after the dismal and sterile dis- 
tricts which we have been traversing. Through the 
breaks in the trees on our left we see a curious ruil, 
and after vainly attempting to bring our horses up 


The stones of which it was built were 
dressed, and do not seem very old; but there are 
hard by a number of foundations of other round 
A consider- 
able stream flows close by these towers, and par- 
tridges roost in the oaks that now cover them. S$ 
we reach the edge of the wady on which the city 
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stands we come upon other foundations of round 
towers, one of which, with a little inscription lying 
beside it, is twelve yards in diameter. 

The ruins of Kanawat are among the most impor- 
tant in Bashan, and they date from the early centu- 
ries of our era. One of the earliest inscriptions in 
the Hauran is a fragment (of course rifled from an 
older structure) now in the wall of one of the 
churches. In this fragment Agrippa (presumably 
the elder) reproaches the people for having lived up 
to that time as if in the dens of wild beasts, and the 
remainder of the inscription, which is wanting, no 
doubt called upon them to build themselves houses 
and live like men. The testimony of Josephus and 
others corroborates Agrippa’s tablets as to the habits 
of the people up to that period, and the ruins of 
private houses as well as palatial residences stand as 
proof that at that time at least they took to building 
houses. From the time of Agrippa to the time of 
Justinian a gleam of sunshine fell upon Bashan, for 
to that palmy period of Roman rule belong all her 
wondrous monuments. Before and after that period 
dark and troublous times were the portion of Bashan. 
But a wave of prosperity then passed over the land, 
leaving behind 1t monuments which, in the grace and 
grandeur of their massive ruins, have been attributed 
to the giants by travellers of the nineteenth century. 

This ruin has been hastily identified as the Kanath 
of the Bible; but the theory is one that must be 
thrown down. There is little in the Bible about 
Kanath, but that little goes to prove that it could not 
have been at Kanawit. When the Manassehites 
were settling into their possessions east of the 
Jordan, ‘‘ Nobah went and took Kanath, and called 
itafter his own name” (Num. xxxii. 42). Kanath 
is but once again mentioned in the Bible (1 Chron. 
ii. 23); but under its changed name, Nobah, we meet 
it again, in connection with other towns, which 
approximately fix its location. When Gideon pur- 
sued the flying Midianites across the Jordan, touch- 
ing at Succoth and Penuel in his pursuit, ‘‘He went 
up by the way of them that dwelt in tents on the 
east of Nobah and Jogbehah, and smote the host” 
(Judges viii. 11). Now, Succoth and Penuel and 
Jogbehah belong to Gilead (Josh. xiii. 27; Num. 
xxxil. 35), and Jerome places Succoth east of the 
Jordan, opposite Scythopolis,* at the place where 
Burckhardt found its ruins.t We would thus expect 
to fnd Nobah on the east of Gilead, beyond the 
places mentioned in connection with it, certainly not 
ona remote mountain distant from them a march of 


} 
hy 


hree or four days. But when we read that “he 
went up by them that dwelt in tents on the east of 
Nobah,” we see from the slightest knowledge of the. 
country that Nobah could not have been Kanawit, 
for the country east of Kanawat is mountain, and to 
have gone up by the people who dwelt in tents east of 
Kanawdt, Gideon must have taken his noble three 
hundred round behind the Jebel-el-Druze, into the 
distant and inhospitable desert, El Kra.t We thus 
see the utter absurdity of identifying the Kanath or 
Nobah of the Bible with the Kanawit of the Druze 
mountain. Kanath must be sought for much nearer 
Gilead ; and as two scientific expeditions are now 
exploring Bible lands, it is of the utmost importance, 
mtie interests of Biblical geography, that attention 


lice 





* Jerome ad Gen. 33, 17. 
a! . Purekhardt's Travels,” p. 345. Beisan is now finally identified by 
¢P. £. F. exploration party as Scythopolis. 


+ See map in “ Unexplored Syria. 





should be called to fanciful identifications which have 
already taken up recognised positions on the maps. 
I shall trouble the readers of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” 
however, with as few as possible of these crude iden- 
tifications, as I may have an opportunity of exposing 
them elsewhere; but I would be inexcusable did I 
give the approval even of silence to so manifestly in- 
correct identifications as those of the Pharpar, 
Edrei, and Kanawit.* 

There is little doubt that Kanatha, or Kanawit, 
grew into importance as the summer residenco 
of the Roman rulers of Bashan. It was the sani- 
tarium of the district. Even Florentinus, whose 
great tomb is at Petra, is supposed to have had 
a summer residence at Kanawat, and his name re- 
mains over the door of a private house to this day. 
What Simla is to the English of India, and Bludan 
to the European resident at Damascus, that was 
Kanawit to the Romans, whose presence brought 
order and prosperity, for the first and last time, to the 
manifold districts of Bashan. 

At Kanawit they had wooded hill and bracing air, 
and ice-cold springs and murmuring streams, and 
the scene of their stewardship spread out before them 
like an open book ; and so they builded temples to 
their gods, which were no gods, and when Chris- 
tianity became patronised by the Constantines, they 
pulled their temples about and made them into 
Christian churches; and they had their theatres, and 
their hippodrome, and their baths, and their pro- 
menades; and when the city was plucked from the 
feeble grasp of the Byzantines, the blight of Islam, 
whose genius is destruction, fell upon it, and from 
that period to the present day, time and man have 
united to make this lovely town once more like a 
burrowing place of wild beasts. Their success has 
been considerable; but as we gaze on the airy 
columns that proudly rise above the oaks, and 
stumble over statue, and column, and capital, and 
listen to the partridge and see the gazelles roaming 
tamely through the evergreen parks, and drink the 
crystal waters, and then turn to the wondrous land- 
scape, stretching away to Joulan, and Hermon, and 
Lebanon, we can form still a conception of the para- 
dise which Roman energy and taste created in this 
mountain dell. 

I am glad the sheik is not here, for he is so great 
a friend of mine that he would certainly encumber us 
with kindness. Unimpeded by friend or foe we roam 
over the whole ruins, but we are not a little surprised 
to find that all the men have arms ready for use, and 
wherever we come upon any one suddenly, his first 
instinct is to grasp his weapon. I return from my 
explorations, having sold every book I took with me. 
The women here are just like those we spoke of at 
Mejdel, and they wear an additional red robe under 
the blue one, doubtless necessitated by the greater 
altitude of the village. The horn is more common 
here, and the size and weight of the numerous 
bracelets worn on the same arm are more striking. 
They all have a trick of drawing the veil that hangs 
from the horn coquettishly over the face, leaving 





* In Roman times there were two cities in Bashan, Kanatha and 
Kanata, and writers have not been sufficiently careful to distinguish 
between them. Ihave in my cabinet coins of both cities. Kanatha is 
Kanawat, and Kanata is now proved by inscriptions (Waddington, 
p. 549) to be Kerak, a ruin in the vicinity of Bosra. This Kanata has 
been pointed out with some probability as the Kanath of the Bible, but 
though it answers better to the Scripture account of it than Kanawat, I 
believe it is also too far distant from the Jordan to be the Nobah to the 
east of which Gideon went up with his improvised and famishing little 
troop. 
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only a little hole for the right eye to peep through— 
a bright eye in a sooty setting. The Druze women 
are all busy, and always busy, nursing babies, 
kneading bread for food, or dung for fuel, or carry- 
ing water in jars, or grinding at the mill, or making 
trays and baskets of straw, or spinning with the 
distaff. 

A short distance up the hill from Kanawat we 
come upon the interesting ruins of Sia. The temple 
was dedicated ‘‘to our lord King Herod the Great,” 
and was adorned with groups of sculptured birds and 
animals, and festooned fruits and flowers. 
statue, of which one foot remains, was destroyed 
probably by the early Christians, who bore no good 
will to the murderer of the infants. This monument 
to Herod the Great is exceedingly interesting when 
taken in connection with a statement by Josephus. 
Herod commenced the work of civilisation in Bashan, 
and Josephus (Ant. Jud. xvi. 9, 2.) tells us that ‘‘ he 
placed three thousand Idumeans in Trachonitis, and 
thereby restrained the robbers that were there.” On 
the stones about there are Idumean inscriptions, and 
it has been plausibly conjectured that Herod placed 
the three thousand in Kanawit, and that they erected 
the monument of Sia. And this conjecture seems 
almost certain when we remember how badly the 
great king’s efforts at civilising these wild regions 
were appreciated; and indeed so unpopular was he 
with the people, that a monument could only have 
been erected in his honour in a place protected by his 
garrison. 

Descending from Kanawit we pass one of the 
loveliest ruins in the Hauran. On a knoll to the 
right a number of beautiful Corinthian columns stand 
on a raised platform, towering over the wooded land- 
scape. Time has made gaps among them, so that 
they stand charmingly irregular, like the trees of the 
field around them. 

We shoot down to Atil through a lovely wooded 
country, in which every piece of open ground waves 
with luxurious wheat. Streams murmur between 
grassy margins, and the air is heavy with the scent 
of hawthorn and other blossoms, and on the grassy 
slope our horses crush with iron heel— 


‘The little speedwell’s darling blue, 
Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew, 
Laburnums, dropping wells of fire.” 


When our minds wander, led by the association of 
ideas, to the ‘‘ days that are no more,” we are gene- 
rally abruptly called back to the reality of our posi- 
tion by the appearance of some ruffian among the 
trees, braced in the antique armour of his hereditary 


robber race. In Atil, the ancient Athila, there are 
two temples and many inscriptions, one of which was 
addressed to the Idumean god Theandrias, who was 
worshipped elsewhere in Bashan, especially in Bosra. 
Several broken statues, some of them equestrian, are 
lying about, and there is one fine bust built into a 
garden wall. Here first we meet the Druzes armed 
and excited, but as yet we do not know the cause. A 
young Druze, who was once in a Protestant school, 
recognises me, and we have a good sale of books. 
The whole village press upon us more familiarly than 
is pleasant, and I find one man whose hand has 
strayed into my pocket. He seems greatly amused 
when I ask him if that is an ordinary custom among 
them. We discover in Atil a wonder such as no 
traveller has seen in the Hauran since nor before. 
It is nothing less than a Druze woman reading a 


Herod’s: 
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book. She has the ‘notable horn between her 
eyes,” like the other unicorns, and is sewing, with 
her book propped up before her. The book is g 
manuscript, written, she says, by a mugraby, con. 
taining the traditions of the Pharaohs. It is a mise. 
rable work on magic. I cannot get her interested in 
the Bible, but she buys a copy of “ Henry and his 
Bearer” in Arabic. Here, during a halt of an hour, 
we sell thirty-three different books, and when we 
leave, an armed Druze follows us for a tract, and as 
he pays for one he snatches another by force from 
the colporteur, and runs away with it in triumph. 
The people here are most anxious to secure our con- 
troversial books, and especially the works of our 
own Dr. Meshaka. 

From Atil to Suweideh our path lies for the most 
part along the Roman road. Nothing in this land 
gives one such an idea of the earnest, stern purpose 
and iron will of those old Roman teachers of order 
as this road, striking straight as an arrow over rock 
and hollow, through the whole length of this dismal 
land. We pass what seem to have been roadsiie 
inns at regular intervals on the road. 





CATERPILLAR MARCHES. 
ry VERYONE has heard orread of the marchesof the 


land crabs in Jamaica, when countless hosts move 
across the country in crowded array, turning neither 
to right hand nor left. Some people have made very 
merry over Reaumur’s description and figures of the 
‘* processions,” as they are called, of a species of 
caterpillar too well known in some parts of the con- 
tinent. The regularity of the order of march might 
entitle them to take rank with volunteers at least, if 
not with actual soldiers, though they are not shown 
in our illustration as marching “by fours” or in 
sections ; but in an order gradually increasing. First 
of all, there are some five or six individuals in single 
file, then follow about the same number of pairs, 
next we have an increase to three, then to fours, 
until it reaches six or seven abreast; and what is as 
surprising, they keep head to head and tail to tail 
in an admirable manner. Perhaps the circumstance 
that they have, each individual of them all, sixteen 
legs to march upon instead of two, is rather helpful 
to them than otherwise. No doubt the worthy 
entomologist may have given some scope to fancy in 
the delineation, still, as far as the general fact goes, 
he was doubtless right, and these caterpillars do 
move along with a degree of regularity from their 
nests to the spot where they are going to feed; for 
they are moved to these excursions, not so much by 
the desire for a promenade, as by the keen demands 
of appetite. 

There are two species, indeed, of the moths known 
as the Processionaries; one of these, designated 
Cnethocampa processionea, being a feeder upon the 
leaves of the oak principally ; the other, resorting t0 
the pine and fir, bears the Latin name of C. pitys- 
campa. Some interest has been awakened in thie 
latter species amongst British entomologists, througi 
its sudden appearance in some numbers in the vicinity 
of Sevenoaks and Southborough, in Kent. The 
facilities, however, afforded by the steam communica- 
tion of modern times for the quick transit of living 
insects from one land to another, excites in the mind 


of many naturalists a large amouxt of suspicion with 
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regard to new appearances and surprising captures 
of rarities, and with some folks even seeing is not 
believing by a long way. 

But it is not needful to go into details on a point 
of importance only to a few, the general habits of the 
insects in question are more interesting to the many ; 
aud I should observe that both agree in the habit of 
constructing nests of silk, into which the caterpillars 
retreat during the day, and in which they remain 
during the seasons when they are passing through a 
change of skin, and are glad to remain quiet and 
under shelter. Some, however, assert that on dull 
days they will occasionally come forth to feed, and 
estimates also vary as to the number in a nest, calcula- 
tions reaching from 150 ‘to 400 individuals. 

M. Wittich, who had one of these species under 
lis observation at Nice, in the winter aud spring of 
the present year, to some extent confirms what had 
been reported concerning the marches or processions 
by the observers of former times. There were a 
number of broods on some fir-trees, and through the 
winter months they remained quite inactive, until 
the warmth ofthe spring sunshine roused them from 
their hybernation about the middle of March. They 
at first descended from the trees by ones and twos, 
and afterwards formed processions, which were com- 
posed of, as the observer estimates, from twenty to 
a hundred caterpillars, ‘all marching in admirable 
order.” Yet M. Wittich adds, ‘‘I have also seen 
them walking three or four abreast, but not often.” 
The inference from this is, that the processions he 
principally noticed were made up of long lines of 
single caterpillars, or files of two deep. ‘Theo regu- 
larity of these turn-outs must sometimes be consider- 
ably interfered with by the attacks of a ferocious 
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beetle larva, called scientifically Calosoma sycophanta, 
which, watching its opportunity, rushes upon them 
as they quit their nest, and so gorges itself with the 
luckless Processionaries that it is sometimes quite 
unable to move. ‘The mature beetle also feeds upon 
the caterpillars, but does not commit so much hayoe. 
This is certainly a ‘‘ sycophant” of a desperate sort, 
and, what is rather remarkable, in both stages tho 
beetle bids defiance to the irritant hairs of the cater- 
pillar, which, when they come in contact with the 
human skin, produce painful and even, in some cases, 
dangerous effects. The fact was known to the old 
Romans, if Pliny is to be believed, and a law punished 
severely those persons who attempted to injure others 
by means of the hairs of this insect. 

There are several species of moth common in 
Britain, which in tueir caterpillar condition live in a 
gregarious manner, and form nests, such as the 
Browntail (Liparis Chrysorrhea), the Small Egger 
(Eriogaster lanestris), and the Lackey (Bombyx 
neustria). These leave their nests in parties to feed, 
yet not with the set regularity of the “‘ Procession” 
species. Some will often be observed going out while 
others are returning home, and they mostly proceed 
from one twig to another in an irregular manner, 
but they have instinct sufficient to find their way 
back. The young caterpillars of the Buff ‘Tip 
(Pygera Bucephala), when first hatched keep to- 
gether in parties of about forty, extending them- 
selves in a fanlike manner as they devour a leaf. 
After the first change of skin they separate. Those 
of the Gothic (Wena typica) move along a leaf in 
the same way for about a fortnight, keeping close to 
each other, and leaving brown patches behind their 
march ; they also become solitary in habit when older. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—THE TAIPING EMISSARY IN DANGER. 


\ O CUT-SING, the Taiping emissary, with his | 


band of recruits, occupied one of the two boats 
which preceded that containing the mandarin and his 
daughter, the other being loaded with merchandise. 
As they dropped down the Peiho River, the boats 
kept within hail of each other. When the storm 
came on, and the mandarin’s boat was moored along- 
side the right bank, Cut-sing gave orders to the 
boatmen to follow its example. Then all on board 
improved the occasion, notwithstanding the fury of 
the tempest, ‘by partaking of their evening meal of 
rice and fish. 

The Taiping emissary sat aloof from his com- 
panions in the stern of the boat, glancing furtively 
between the matting at the craft in the distance, as 
if to catch a glimpse of its inmates while lit up by 
the vivid flashes of lightning. His countenance 
wore its natural sinister expression as he brooded 
over the contemptuous manner in which he had 
been treated by Meng-kee, and the slights A-Lee 
had cast upon his advances. 

While a train of evil thoughts was passing through 
his mind the storm was at its highest, and the re- 
verberation of the thunder appeared to his fancy to 
echo his sentiments. When it cleared off his reflec- 
tions gave way to the emergencies of the moment, 
and he became alive to the perils of the position in 
which he was placed. Although he had no reason 
to suspect the loyalty of his recruits to the Taiping 





cause, yet he dreaded, what was just possible, that 
at some unguarded moment one more simple than 
the others might divulge their secret. Hence he 
had planned their movements on the route so that 
they should avoid being seen by the authorities. As 
there was a customs station on the river under tho 
charge of a mandarin, where passengers and goods 
were examined, he had arranged with the boatmen 
—who were friendly to the cause—to try and evade 
that post under cover of the darkness. The delay 
caused by the thunderstorm had thrown him out in 
his reckoning, and he eagerly inquired if they could 
now reach the spot before daylight. To his conster- 
nation he learned that it was as much as the boats 
could do to sail so far by that time; consequently, 
he gave orders to start at once without waiting for 
the mandarin’s boat. 

All was bustle now on board, and the. passengers 
willingly assisted the boatmen to get their cralt 
under way. These recruits were twenty in number, 
and formed a motley crew, even under a Chinese 
flag. Some had been ordinary tradesmen who had 
fallen into difficulties, and were indifferent as to the 
religious or political phase of the cause they had 
espoused so long as they could make something by 
it. Others were of even a less sincere frame ol 
mind, who bent their thoughts upon plunder during 
the raids of the Taiping hordes on the industrious 
loyal inhabitants. Only a few of them joined the 
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movement from religious convictions, and these were 
Christian converts like Meng-kee. One motive, 
however, united them to join the rebellion, and that 
was to aid in overthrowing the obnoxious Manchoo- 
Tartar power, and restore the ancient Chinese 
rule. 

The majority of these men were not without means, 
as the second boat was well laden with merchandise 
which was likely to find a profitable market where 
they were going. Moreover, this cargo of goods 
yould give colour to their ostensible object as traders 
proceeding to traffic with the foreign troops at 
Tien-tsin. 

At starting, the breeze was light but favourable, 
and continued so well into the night. Most of the 
adventurers were confident of passing the barrier 
station without molestation before daylight, and 
after drinking their tea and smoking their pipes 
they lay down to sleep. About midnight, however, 
they were aroused from their slumbers by the boat- 
nen calling on them to rise and assist in propelling 
the boats by oars, as it was almost a calm, and they 
were yet many miles from the mandarin’s post. 

Up jumped the sleepers with alacrity, and manned 
the steer-oars of the two boats. There was only one 
to each boat, but they were enormous sweeps, re- 
quiring two pair of hands to scull with. The labour 
was heavy to those unaccustomed to it, but they 
worked with a will, making good progress where the 
current was most favourable. ‘Then the breeze 
freshened towards morning and the sails were 
lowered. As the dawn lightened the horizon over 
the Gulf of Pee-chee-lee, the two banners, which are 
hoisted as official insignia at every custom-house 
station, were fluttering in the breeze. 

Up to this, the scullers with the heavy, long sweeps 
kept time by singing a Chinese sailor’s refrain, ac- 
companied by stamping with their feet on the deck, 
as the handle of the sweep was swung to and fro, 
which had a spirit-stirring effect upon the men. 
Now as they approached the customs station the 
song and tramp were hushed. Silently and softly 
the boats were propelled by the huge oars, and 
there was every prospect of their passing it without 
being observed. As they neared the post, it was 
seen, to their dismay, that a gunboat belonging 
to the Chinese navy was at anchor in the river. 
This class of vessels are not so formidable as those in 
our own navy, yet they are well armed and manned 
for native warfare. 

Steering close in shore on the opposite bank, they 
tried to slip past unnoticed, but when they came abait 
of the gunboat, a dog on board commenced barking, 
which raised an alarm, and the watch on deck hailed 
them to stop. No notice was taken of this, excepting 
to ply the sweeps more vigorously. Unfortunately 
for the adventurers, the river at this point formed a 
straight long reach, without a tree or shrub on the 
banks to screen the boats from the outlook at the 
station. ‘That they were visible from there was soon 
unpleasantly evident, for the gunboat fired a shot 
right ahead of their course. ‘Then they observed 
her unmooring and preparing to give chase. 

Matters now began to look serious, and it became 
a question whether they should risk the chance of 
escaping or bring to at once. Cut-sing and his 
recruits were for attempting the former, but the 
boatmen were resolved on the latter. A second shot 
which struck the water not far from the leading boat 
settled the question, and it was deemed most prudent 
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to stop and sail back to the customs station. Ac- 
cordingly, the boats’ heads were veered round, and 
the sails hoisted to the favouring breeze up the river. 
In order to avoid suspicion also, the passengers were 
told to resume their sleeping places, as if they had 
nothing to do with working the boats. 

The commander of the gunboat seeing them re- 
tiring under sail ceased his preparations for a chase. 
When they came within hail he rated the boatmen 
soundly for attempting to pass without reporting 
their passengers and cargo at the station. They 
humbly excused themselves by saying there were no 
goods on board liable to duty, and that the passengers 
were going to trade with the foreign troops at Tien- 
tsin. Cut-sing corroborated this statement, and 
begged in the most humble manner that he and his 
fellow-passengers should be allowed to proceed on 
their voyage. ‘This the commander peremptorily 
objected to, saying that he had strict orders from 
the government to examine all boats and passengers 
on the Peiho, since the occupation of the country by 
the ‘‘ barbarian ”’ soldiers. 

On shore the officials at the station had turned 
out, and the mandarin in charge gave orders to his 
underlings to see that the suspicious craft were 
hauled alongside the river bank for examination. 
When this was effected he ordered the passengers to 
land with their baggage, while the merchandise in 
the cargo-boat was inspected. Nothing subject to 
the transit dues was found, as they are levied chiefly 
on imported articles or native produce on its way 
from the maritime provinces into the interior, of 
which salt is one of the most highly-taxed com- 
modities. 

The passengers were then marched up to the 
custom-house, where each person was questioned 
separately, and his trunk or bundle examined. Here 
no contraband articles were seized, but when the in- 
spector opened a sheepskin-covered trunk, having 
one of the curious brass padlocks of the Chinese, he 
pulled out a gorgeous mandarin’s robe of yellow 
satin, embroidered with the imperial dragon. 

‘ Tii-yah!” exclaimed the commander of the gun- 
boat ; ‘* whose trunk is this?” 

No one acknowledged himself to be the owner 
until the head boatman was interrogated, when he 
pointed out Wo Cut-sing, whose name was stamped 
on the trunk. As it was no uso evading the owner- 
ship, the Taiping emissary at once declared it to be 
his. 

‘Your excellency,” continued the naval officer, 
addressing the customs oflicial, ‘this is no case of 
smuggling; but I am specially enjoined to seize all 
articles bearing the imperial insignia in the posses- 
sion of our countrymen, since the sacking and burn- 
ing of the emperor’s palace of Yuen-ming-yuen ; and 
this robe of the imperial ycllow pattern appears to 
be part of the plunder!” 

‘“‘Hi-yah!” replied his colleague, ‘‘ this matter 
must be investigated. Clear the court of all these 
people and their baggage, excepting this man and 
his trunk, that we may question him.”’? Upon saying 
which he ascended to his official chair, accom- 
panied by the commander of the gunboat, who 
ordered a guard of armed men from, his vessel into 
court. 

When all was ready for his examination Cut-sing 
was surrounded by the guard and customs officials. 
It required all his nerve to face the matter boldly 
while he braced himself up for the worst that might 


? 
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befall him, as he had done on many a previous 
occasion. 

‘‘ How came you by that imperial robe?” was the 
first question of the customs mandarin. 

‘‘T bought it at a clothes shop in Peking,” an- 
swered Cut-sing; ‘“‘I can give you the man’s name 
and address, and here is the receipt for the robe and 
other articles, where you will see that I paid him a 
fair price for it,” handing up a note to the magis- 
trate. It was critically examined, and there was no 
reason to doubt the statement given. 

‘But were you not aware that the robe was stolen 
from the summer palace?” 

‘‘ No! I was told that it had been a dress worn by 
some actor in a theatre, who became poor and sold it 
to get food.” 

‘That is false! See you not that it is rich satin 
of the imperial colour, embroidered, and of a shape 
only worn by the emperor and high officers of state?”’ 

‘Being a poor, ignorant man, I know not these 
things.” 

‘‘ What, then, were you intending to do with it?” 

‘“‘ Your excellency, I am a small trader, and thought 
of making profit by its sale at Tien-tsin.” 

“Ah! to these cursed barbarians, who have 
robbed our celestial monarch of his choicest ward- 
robes,” struck in the. naval commander. ‘ They 
shall never handle it. By the authority I hold, I 
seize it, and take you a prisoner to Peking, where 
you will be confronted with the shopkeeper.” 

‘‘QOh, do not take me prisoner, your noble excel- 
lency!” Cut-sing responded. ‘‘ You may take the 
robe, but let me go my way in peace.” 

‘You are a suspicious-looking character,” re- 
marked the customs mandarin. ‘Is there any 


person of respectability among your fellow-pas- 


sengers who will vouch for your honesty ?”’ 

‘“Yes! yes!” he exclaimed in trepidation; ‘all 
of them can do so, and will become bond for me if 
necessary. Besides, there is a mandarin coming 
down the river in a boat who will befriend me. And 
there he is,”’ pointing to the door. 

At this juncture Meng-kee appeared upon the 
threshold of the custom-house, and walked in with 
his usual dignified manner, bowing politely to the 
magistrate on the bench, who returned his saluta- 
tions, while they invited him tosit beside them. The 
case was explained, the robe displayed, ard the 
reference made by the owner to him as one who 
could vouch for his honesty. Meng-kee replied very 
guardedly, stating, however, that he had known 
Cut-sing in Peking, and had no reason to doubt his 
statement of having purchased the robe in ignorance 
of its being imperial property. Besides, they had 
the name and address of the clothes’ vendor, who 
could be punished for receiving it. 

After a short consultation it was agreed that Cut- 
sing should be allowed to prosecute his voyage, 
with the other passengers, taking with him all his 
effects, excepting the imperial robe. He made many 
abject obeisances to the mandarins on hearing 
their decision, and was profuse in his thanks to 
Meng-kee. 

By this time the morning was well advanced, and 
the sun shone brightly, with a brisk breeze from the 
east, which was pretty favourable for the voyage to 
Tien-tsin. It may be supposed that the boatmen 
and their passengers were rejoiced to get under way 
from such a dangerous neighbourhood, and that the 
Taiping emissary thought himself fortunate in getting 
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out of a difficulty which at first threatened to be go 
serious. However, he could not help deploring the 
loss of the beautiful robe, for which he expected to 
get a high price from one of the Taiping chiefs, who 
would have prized it and worn it as a veritable rega] 
costume. . 





TYROLESE TALES AND LEGENDS. 


8 he grand scenery and the romantic history 
of the Tyrol are familiar to many, but there 
are few strangers who know much about the language 
and traditions, the life and character of the people. 
The Countess von Giinther, authoress of ‘Tales and 
Legends of the Tyrol” (Chapman and Hall), has 
wandered long and often among the unfrequented 
mountain paths and passes, an enthusiastic admirer 
of the natural wonders of the district, and also a 
diligent collector of the strange stories which form 
the unwritten literature of the Tyrolese. 

A large proportion of these legends are about 
ghosts and fairies, giants and sorcerers, haunted 
ruins and buried treasures, with other marvellous 
topics, all clearly showing how ignorant and super- 
stitious the poor people are to this day. They have 
good qualities, as most mountain races have; but the 
light of knowledge and religion has sent few rays 
into their minds. Some of the legends almost seem 
as if they owed their origin to the priests, in order 
to perpetuate their influence over the credulous 
peasants, as in the story of the great glacier called 
the Vedretta Marmolata. 

Near the village of Buchenstein rises an enormous 
Ferner, or. glacier, on the borders of which the 
neighbouring parishes, especially the farmers of 
Sottil, Sottinghazza, and Roucat, pasture large herds 
of cows. Only a small valley separates this spot 
from the village of Ornella, which, on account of its 
position, from November to February is devoid of 
every beam of sun. The aforesaid Ferner, which is 
above 11,C00 feet high, is called the Vedretta 
Marmolata, and where now its icy fields extend, there 
used once to be the most beautiful Alpine meadows 
and pasture grounds. 

A peasant of Sottil on one Assumption Day had 
brought down from these meadows a cart-load of 
hay, and was about to ascend the mountain again 
for another, when his neighbours set upon him, 
and upbraided him for working on such a great féte 
day. But he laughed and jeered at them, saying, 
‘“What will Heaven care if even I make hay on a 
feast day?” And, saying this, he set off up the 
mountain. 

Just as he was on the point of loading his cart, 
he noticed that the dolomite rocks above began to 
assume most extraordinary forms, and even to move 
about from place to place; dark mists began to 
rise, which at every moment became more and more 
dense, and then a heavy snow fell, which buried him 
and his cattle, and froze them into blocks. 

On the following morning there was nothing to 
be seen but a glacier, and the peasants say, ‘‘ There 
above are the cart and cattle, master and meadow, 
which have been changed into that Ferner.” 

Somewhat similar is the legend of the Two Hay- 
stacks. One of the most beautiful and noted Alps in 
the Tyrol is the Seisser-Alp, in the Eisack valley, 
near which stands the Schlern, 8,100 feet high, 
with its two pyramids of dolomite rock. About four 
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miles from the Schlern, and joining the wonderful 
Rosen Garten of King Laurin, are the Rothe Wand 
and the Roth Wies, out of which rise two enormous 
peaks. On the Schlern pilgrims resort to the Holy 
(assian, and on the day of this saint, the fifth of 
August, there takes place every year a great féte in 
the chapel, which stands on the spot. From the 
parish of Véls, which lies about nine miles lower 
down, the inhabitants wend on that day up the 
mountain to the chapel, and all the mountaineers 
from the Seisser-Alp assemble there in their Sunday’s 
best to féte the saint. 

Qne day it came into the mind of a farmer to 
make hay on St. Cassian’s day. His servant re- 
luctantly obeyed his commands, and his neighbours 
kind-heartedly warned him that it was a crime to 
make hay on the day of the saint who was so 
universally revered. But the farmer laughed mock- 
ingly, and said, ‘‘Cassiantag hin, Cassiantag her, 
’§ Heu muss in die Schober!” (‘Be it Cassian’s 
day or not, the hay must up upon the stacks! ’’) and so 
he worked on the faster with his servants. At last 
all the hay, after having been raked together, was 
pitched up in two large heaps, which are called there 
“Schober,” and as the last forkful was thrown upon 
the top, the two ‘‘ Heuschober” (haystacks) were 
turned into stone, and in this shape they still stand 
on the same spot as an everlasting warning. Since 
that time no one has ever again thought of working 
on St. Cassian’s day! 

Another pair of rocks, in a lake in the Under- 
Inn valley, have a more romantic legendary origin. 

Near Kramsach, in the Under-Inn valley, on the 
spot where the Brandenburg Achenthal commences, 
lie on the Middle mountain some sraall lakes, and 
above the farms called Mésern and Freundsheim, 
about three miles above Kramsach, stands another 
beautiful lake, close beneath the Mooswand moun- 
tain, and above the lake is still to be seen the ruin 
of an old stronghold, called the Guckenbiihl. The 
daughter of the last baron who resided there was 
passionately fond of a poor forester, and when the 
proud and cruel baron care to hear of the secret 
rendezvous between his daughter and the huntsman, 
he ordered him one pitch-dark night to be chased 
out of the castle by the hounds, and, in the hurry of 
the flight, the poor fellow fell over a rock into the 
See, and was drowned. 

After this act of cruelty and injustice, the poor 
girl wandered about silent and abstracted, and 
would neither enter into any amusement, nor take 
part in any ordinary pursuit of life. One day she 
went with her maid down to the lake, and, as she 
looked into its gloomy depths, she saw the dead 
body of her lover, and, in the frenzy of grief, she 
threw herself down into the water. The maid ran 

ome recounting this misfortune, and when the 
wicked baron, with all his retinue, arrived on the 
borders of the lake, neither the body of his poor 
daughter nor that of the forester were to be found. 
The two lovers had been changed into rocks, both 
of which rise out of the lake, like little islands; the 
one overgrown with ferns and water weeds, and the 
other bare as a polished piece of granite. 

The tale of the Fraiilein von Maretsch is anothor 
tragic love legend. 

At midnight there is often to be seen in the old 
castle of Maretsch the spirit of a young lady, who 
Wanders about, crying and wringing her hands, as 
though in the most terrible grief. Her long soft 





hair is blown wildly about by the wind, her beautiful 
face is deadly pale, and her eyes are fixed and staring. 
This is Fraulein von Maretsch, the only daughter of 
the Baron von Maretsch, and once noted as the most 
beautiful girl of the whole country. 

Although scarcely sixteen years of age, she was 
passicnately enamoured of the young and brave Baron 
von Treuenstein, who under Frederick the Red Beard, 
together with all the Tyrolian nobility, took part in 
his crusade, for the glory of knighthood in fighting 
against the infidels, which, according to the promise 
of the old Baron von Maretsch, should entitle him 
to his beautiful daughter for a wife. 

Two years had already gone by since the hopeful 
young warrior had left the country, after having 
received the blessing of the old baron, when one 
day a pilgrim from Palestine craved admission to 
the castle, and recounted the bloody battles of the 
Crusaders against the Saracens. In the course of 
his narrative he came to speak of the young Baron 
von Treuenstein, and said that he had conquered 
large districts, and at last had married the daughter 
of a rich pacha, and made himself happy for ever. 

On hearing this, Kunigunde turned deadly pale,. 
and sank swooning to the ground; her attendants’ 
carried her senseless to her room, for the news of 
this dreadful infidelity had broken her heart. 

Directly the young lady had left the room, the 
pilgrim sprang joyfully up, pressed the old baron. 
to his heart, threw away his pilgrim’s garb, and in 
bright armour appeared before him as the Baron 
yon Treuenstein, who had masked himself in this 
manner to prove the fidelity of his bride. ‘ Let 
us now quickly go to my dear Kunigunde,” said he 
to the father, ‘‘ to dispel the grief and pain which I 
have caused her;”’ and with high beating hearts 
they crossed the corridor which led into the young 
lady’s room. 

But the room was empty, and the window open ; 
and as they looked down into the moat which sur- 
rounded the castle, they saw the unfortunate girl. 
lying crushed and blood-covered in the depth below. 
The untimely grief had caused her to lose her: 
senses, and in this condition she sprang into the 
arms of death. 

At that sight the young baron became speechless.. 
He rushed away to the battle-field, and nobody ever 
heard of him again, while the poor old father died 
soon afterwards of grief; and since that time 
the spirit of the unhappy girl is condemned to 
wander about the ruined castle of Maretsch. 

Except from being associated with local names and 
scenes, there are many of the stories which might 
belong to any country where popular superstitions 
abound. The tale of ‘‘The Witch’s Vengeance” 
might have been credited at no remote period in 
rural districts of our own country. 

At Sterz, about an hour’s walk from Brixen, on 
the line from Innsbruck to Verona, close beneath the 
mountain called Rodeneck, there lived some fifty. 
years ago in a fine farm-house a well-to-do young: 
couple with one child. In all the villages round: 
about an old beggar woman was much dreaded as a 
witch, and this woman came very often to the farm 
begging. The good people of the farm used to give 
her directly all she desired, just to rid themselves of 
her importunities. But one day the farm-labourers 
made up their minds to discover whether the old hag 
was really a witch or not, and after she had entered 
the room, they set a broom on end before the door.. 
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It was on a Saturday evening. When a broom is 
put upside down before a door—such is the super- 
stition of the people—the witch cannot get out again. 

When the hag therefore tried to get out, she saw 
the trick, and remained in the room until late at 
night. At last she said angrily to the peasant’s 
wife, ‘Sweep out the room; it is Saturday evening, 
and how comes it that you leave the room so long 
unswept ?” 

This she repeated many times, but always to no 
purpose, for the peasant’s wife knew about the trick; 
but when she saw that the hag was becoming tre- 
mendously angry and fierce, she was dreadfully 
frightened, and ordered the servant to take the broom 
and sweep out the room. Directly the servant took 
up the broom and removed it from the door, the hag 
darted out full of venom, hatred, and spite, and the 
most revengeful determinations. 

And whata vengeance this was! She dried the 
cows, brought down storms and destroyed the crops, 
made their child hopelessly ill so that it died; the 
poor farmer went into a decline through grief, and 
his wife was misled over the Rodeneck by the dia- 
bolical creature, and broke both her arms and legs. 
So cruel is the vengeance of a witch. 

Many of the legends are of far wilder stamp, but 
have value as illustrating the manners and customs, 
the traditions and superstitions, of the Tyrol. As we 
read them we cease to wonder that the See of Rome 
has no more devoted adherents than the poor Tyro- 
lese. 
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CURIOUS account of the state of Ireland in 
the sixteenth century has been left on record 


by John Bale, Bishop of Ossory in the reign of 
Edward vr. He had been a Carmelite or White Friar, 
prior of Doncaster, and afterwards teacher of the 
civil law at Cambridge. His conversion from Popery 


took place in 1529. He was a thorn in the side of 
the papists, but they dared not molest him while 
Thomas Cromwell lived, who was his friend and 
protector. On Cromwell’s death he went into exile 
and remained in Germany for eight years, till re- 
called on the accession of Edward vr. He was 
appointed rector of Bishopstoke, and was nominated 
to the bishopric of Ossory in 1552. In a work new 
little known, entitled ‘‘'he Vocation of John Bale 
to the Bishopric of Ossory, his Persecutions in the 
same, and his final Deliverance,” “he has given a 
faithful delineation of the state of Ireland at that 
period: ‘On the 19th December, 1552, I took my 
journey from Bishopstoke with my books and stuff 
towards Bristol, where I tarried twenty-six days for 
passage, and divers times preached in that worshipful 
city at the instant desire of the citizens. Upon the 
21st day of January we entered into the ship—I, my 
wife, and one servant; and being but two nights 
and two days upon the sea, so merciful was the Lord 
unto us, we arrived most prosperously at Waterford, 
in the coldest time of the year. In beholding the face 
of that city I saw many abominable idolatries main- 
tained by the priests for their worldly interests. The 
Communion or Supper of the Lord was there alto- 
gether used like a Popish mass, with the old apish 
toys of antichrist, in bowings and beckonings, kneel- 
ings and knockings—the Lord’s death, after St. 
Paul’s doctrine, neither preached nor yet spoken of. 





There wailed they over the dead with prodigious 
howlings and patterings, as though their souls had 
not been quieted in Christ and redeemed by his 
passion, but that they must come after and help at a 
pinch with requiem eternam, to deliver them out of 
hell by their sorrowful sorceries. 

‘The parish priest in familiar talk described unto 
me the house of the White Friars which sometime 
was in that town, concluding in the end that the last 
prior thereof, called William, was his father. I asked 
him if that were in marriage? He made me ansvwer, 
No. For that was, he said, against his profession, 
Then counselled I him that he never should boast of 
it more. Why, saith he, it is an honour in this land 
to have a spiritual man, as a bishop, an abbot, a 
monk, friar, or priest to father.” — 

Bishop Bale gives a detailed narrative of his pro- 
ceedings in reforming abuses and preaching the 
gospel, which he did at the market cross as well as 
in the cathedral. Some embraced the truth, but the 
general result of the good bishop’s labour was not 
great, if we may judge by the scenes that he describes 
when the news arrived of the accession of Queen 
Mary. Even before that time, ‘on the 25th July of 
that year, the priests,’”’ says the bishop, ‘‘ went from 
tavern to tavern to seek the best Rob Davie and 
aqua vite, which are their special drinks there. 
They caused all their cups to be filled in with gaudva- 
mus in dolio, the mystery of which was known to 
them and to none other at that time, which was that 
King Edward was dead, and that they were in hope 
to have their masking masses again.” A month 
later-the expected news did come, and Queen Mary 
was proclaimed at Kilkenny on the 20th of August. 
‘They rung all the bells in the cathedral, minster, 
and parish churches; they brought forth their copes, 
candlesticks, holy water, stock, cross, and censers; 
they mustered forth in general procession most 
gorgeously, all the town over, with Sancta Juria, ora 
pro nobis, and the rest of the Latin litany; they 
chattered it, they chanted it, with great noise and 
devotion, and banqueted it all the day after. 

‘* For they may, now from henceforth, again deceive 
the people, as they did aforetime, with their Latin 
mumblings, and make merchandise of them. They 
may make the witless sort believe that they can 
make every day new gods of their little white cakes, 
and that they can fetch their friends’ souls out from 
flaming purgatory, if need be, with other great 
miracles else. They may now, without check, live 
an evil life as they had done. I write not this with- 
out cause; for why, there were some of them who 
boasted both of this and much more, too vain to be 
told. And when they were demanded, ‘ How would 
they be discharged before God?’ they made answer, 
that ear confession was able to burnish them again, 
and to make them as white as snow, though they 
thus offended ever so oft. And one of them, for 
example, was the drunken Bishop of Galway, whose 
exercise is this and none other but to gad about from 
town to town over the English part, confirming 
young children for twopence apiece, without exami- 
nation of their Christian belief, contrary to the 
Christian ordinances of England—and at night to 
drink Rob Davie and aqua vite.” 

The priests soon made Waterford too hot for the 
bishop, and after various adventures he escaped to 
Dublin, and thence to Holland and Switzerland, 
where he remained till the death of Queen Mary. In 
January, 1560, he was appointed to a prebend in 
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IRELAND UNDER EDWARD VI. 
— Warrettes. 


Canterbury cathedral, and died in that city in 1563. 
He was a voluminous writer, his best known work 
being his “Summary of the Illustrious Writers of 
Great Britain,” of which Strype speaks with high 
praise. Of more interest to us is this strange glimpse 
of the state of Ireland in his day. 

Mr. Froude, in the preliminary chapter to his 
“History of the English in Ireland,” referring to 
the times of King Edward the Sixth, says that 
attempts were made to introduce and force upon the 
people the doctrinal theories for which even England 
was unprepared. 

“Unconsecrated prelates were thrust into the 
Irish sees under the naked authority of letters 
patent. John Bale, the most virulent and the most 
profane of the unfortunate party whose excesses 
provoked the counter-reformation, commenced work 
as Bishop of Ossory, which would have led, under 
ordinary circumstances, to an instant explosién.” 

By the Rev. Mr. Carr, editor of the ‘Irish Eccle- 
siastical Gazette,” and others, the error of Mr. 
Froude in calling John Bale ‘an unconsecrated 
prelate,” has been clearly shown, the dates and 
circumstances of his consecration being supplied. 

As to his “‘ profanity,” the following passages from 
“Strype’s Annals” give sufficient explanation: — 
“Bale, who though he is sometimes blamed, and 
blameworthy indeed, for his rude and plain lan- 
guage, is an author of high esteem, and of commend- 
able diligence and integrity.” And again, ‘I use 
the words of John Bale, who would call a spade a 
spade.” And in another place Strype says, ‘‘ There 
were now published two books by John Bale, whereat 
Winchester (Gardiner) was highly enraged, calling 
them pernicious, seditious, and slanderous. Bale’s 
pen indeed was sharp and foul enough sometimes, 
when he had such foul subjects to deal with as the 
crueltics and uncleannesses of many of the popish 
priests, and prelates, and cloisterers.”’ 





Sonnets of the Sacred jyear. 


BY THE REV. S, J. STONE, M.A. 
SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


“And when the Lord saw her, He had compassion on her, and 
said unto her, Weep not.”—St..Luke vii. 13. 


“ \ EEP not.” The word ere long o’erleapt the 
hills, 

Though it was spoken softly in the vale 

To still one mourner’s melancholy wail. 

It rose and swelled o’er all our waste of ills 

Till now the wide world with its music thrills, 

And whoso stays in reverent faith to hear 

Shall see his dead hope springing from its bier 

As the “ Arise” the word of grace fulfils. 

“Weep not:” O voice of peace when the storms 
rave ! 

“Weep not: ” Love’s whisper in the hour of loss ; 

“Weep not: ” Life’s Easter anthem by the grave; 

‘Weep not: ”? God’s absolution from the Cross, 

Raising the contrite soul that gazeth there 

From death of sin or bier of his despair. 





CoaL AND Fvet 1x Lonpon In THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY.—It was an unusually severe winter, cold and snowy. 
nr . . . + bod 
The Londoners, in especial, deprived of their coal from New- 
castle, felt it severely. Baillie particularly mentions the com- 
fortable hangings of the Jerusalem Chamber, and the good fire 
kept burning in it, as ‘‘ some dainties in London” at that date, 
and duly appreciated by the members of the Assembly. Among 
the printed broadsheets of the time that were hawked about 
London, I have seen one entitled ‘ Artificial Fire ; or, Coal for 
Rich and Poor: this being the offer of an excellent new In- 
vention.” The invention consists of a proposal to the Londoners 
of a cheap substitute for coal, devised by a ‘Mr. Richard 
Gesling, Ingincer, late deceased.” Mr. Gesling’s idea was that, 
if you take brickdust, mortar, sawdust, or the like, and make 
up paste-balls thereof mingled with the dust of sea-coal or 
Scotch coal, and with stable-litter, you will have a fuel much 
more economical than coal itself. But, though this is the 
practical proposal of the fly-sheet, its main interest lies in its 
lamentation over the lack of the normal fuel. ‘Some fine- 
nosed city dames,” it says, ‘fused to tell their husbands, ‘O 
husband! we shall never be well, we nor our children, whilst 
we live in the smell of this city’s sea-coal smoke! Pray, a 
country-house for our health, that we may get out of this sea- 
coal smell !? But how many of these fine-nosed dames now 
ery, ‘Would to God we had sea-coal! Oh! the want of fire 
undoes us! O the sweet sea-coal fires we used to have ! how we 
want them now! no fire to your sea-coal!’. . . . This for the 
rich: a word for the poor! The grest want of fuel for fire 
makes many a poor creature cast about how to pass over this 
cold winter to come; but, finding small redress for so cruel an 
enemy as the cold makes, some turn thieves that never stole 
before—steal posts, seats, benches from doors, rails, nay, the 
very stocks that should punish them; and all to keep the cold 
winter away.”—Masson’s Life of Milton, vol. iii., p. 36. 

ANCESTORS AND RELATIONS.—Judge Blackstone, in his 
“‘Commentaries,” says: ‘‘ Few people are aware how wealthy 
they are in the number of their relations. It is at the first 
view astonishing to consider the number of lineal ancestors which 
every man has within no very great number of degrees; and so 
many different bloods is a man said to contain as he hath 
lineal ancestors. Of these he hath two in the first ascending 
degree, his own parents; he hath four in the second, the parents 
of his father and the parents of his mother; he hath eight in 
the third, the parents of his two grandfathers and two 
grandmothers ; and by the same rule of progression he hath an 
hundred and twenty-eight in the seventh; a thousand and 
twenty-four in the tenth; and at the twentieth degree, or at 
the distance of twenty generations, every man hath above a 
million of ancestors, as common arithmetic will demonstrate.” 
The number of collateral relations a man has, each descended 
from an ancestor only twenty generations back, is next to im- 
possible to calculate, and quite overwhelming to imagine. 


SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON COMMEMORATED.—In the year 
1769, Garrick took the lead in preparing a rural festival in 
honour of Shakespeare, at his native town at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Cowper, in the ‘‘ Task,” gives some account of this affair, but 
in no very complimentary style. But there were absurdities 
exhibited there, even more than the poet ridicules. A man 
milliner sold gaudy ribbons under the motto : 

“‘Each change of many-coloured life he drew.” 
And the prince of fools and best of biographers wore the in- 
scription of ‘‘ Corsica Boswell ” in his hat, lest he should miss an 
atom of the notoriety which was his chief ambition in life. 
** For Garrick was a worshipper himself ; 

He drew the liturgy and framed the rites 

And solemn ceremonial of the day, 

And called the world to worship on the banks 

Of Avon, famed in song. ; 

The mulberry-tree was hung with blooming wreaths ; 

The mulberry-tree stood centre of the dance ; 

The mulberry-tree was hymned with dulcet airs. 

So ’twas a hallowed time ; decorum reigned, 

And mirth without offence. No few returned 

Doubtless much edified, and all refreshed.” 

Sir William Jones, afterwards judge in India, was prevented 
from attending this jubilee. ‘ But I was resolved,”’ he afters 
wards said, in a letter preserved by Lord Teignmouth, ‘‘ to 
do all the honour in my power to as great a poet, and 
set out in the morning, in company with a friend, to visit a 
place where Milton spent some part of his life, and where, 
in all probability, he composed several of his earliest producs 
tions. It is a small village situated on a pleasant hill about 
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three miles from Oxford, and called Forest Hill, because it 
formerly lay contiguous to a forest, which has since been cut 
down. The poet chose this place of retirement after his first 


marriage, and he describes the beauties of his retreat in that fine 
passage of his ‘L’ Allegro’ :— 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landscape round it measures, 
7 * * * * 


Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide. 
Some time walking not unseen, 
By hedge-row elms and hillocks green, 
While the ploughman near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
It was neither the proper season of the year nor time of the day 
to hear all the rural sounds, and see all the objects mentioned in 
this description; but by a pleasing concurrence of circum- 
stances, we wcve saluted upon our approach to the village with 
the music of the mower and his scythe ; we saw the ploughman 
intent upon his labours, and the milkmaid returning from her 
country employment. The poet’s house is close to the church. 
The greatest part of it has been pulled down, and what remains 
belongs to an adjacent farm. I am informed that several papers 
in Milton’s own hand were found by the gentleman who was 
last in possession of the estate. The tradition of his having 
lived there is current among the villagers ; one of them showed 
us a ruinous wall that made part of his chamber, and I was 
much pleased with another, who had forgotten the name of 
Milton, but recollected him by the title of the Poet. It 
must not be omitted that the groves near this village are 
famous for nightingales, which are so elegantly described in 
the Penseroso. Most of the cottage windows are overgrown 
with sweetbriars, vines, and honeysuckles ; and that Milton’s 
habitation had the same rustic ornament, we may conclude from 
his description of the lark bidding him good morrow 
Through the sweetbriar or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine.” 
CHANGE.—Some benefit may be received from change of air, 
some from change of company, and some from mere change of 
lace. It is not easy to grow well in a chamber where one has 
sn been sick, and where everything seen and every person 
speaking revives and impresses images of pain. Though it be 
that no man can run away from himself, he may yet escape from 
many causes of useless uneasiness. That ‘‘ the mind is its own 
lace.” is the boast of a fallen angel that had learned to lie. 
External locality has great effects—at least upon all embodied 
beings. I hope that this little journey will afford me at least 
some suspense of melancholy.—Dr. Saiuel Johnson's Letters. 


PoTaToEs FroM Two Points oF Vrew.—William Cobbett 
had a mortal aversion to potatoes. In his ‘‘ Rural Rides” he 
often declaims against them. Speaking of the crops in the 
Vale of the Avon, he says: ‘*I do not perceive that they 
have many potatoes, but what they have of this base root seems 
to,look well enough. It was one of the greatest villains upon 
earth, Sir Walter Raleigh, who, they say, first brought this root 
into England. He was hanged at last! What a pity, since he 
was to be hanged, the hanging did not take place before he 
became such a mischievous devil as he was in the latter two- 
thirds of his life.” Mr. Knapp, the genial author of the 
‘Journal of a Naturalist,” cannot give enough praise to the 
potato. He thus closes his panegyric: ‘‘Many as are the uses 
to which this root is applicable—and it will annually be applied 
to more, if we consider it merely as an article of food, ek 
subject to occasional partial failures, not exempted from the 
blights (this was before the potato disease appeared), the mil- 
dews, the wire-worms, the germinatings of corn, which have often 
filled our land with wailings and death, we will hail the indi- 
vidual, whoever he might be, who brought it to us, as one of 
the greatest benefactors to the human race, and with grateful 
hearts thank the bountiful Giver of all good things for this most 
extensive blessing.” 


PropaTE, LecAcy, AND SuccEess1ion Duties.—The Inland 
Revenue Returns for the last financial year show that these 
three taxes on property which is leaving the owner and passing 
to another, not by sale, but by succession, produced upwards of 
£5,000,000, but the amount as less by £82,030 than in the 
preceding year. The probate and (administration) duty, which 
produced £1,943,206, showed an increase of £90,000. This 
stamp duty, originally an importation from Holland, is the 
oldest of these three taxes, and began in 1694, and has not been 
materially or generally revised or altered since 1815. The 
legacy duty, which produced £2,146,515 last year, showed a 
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decline of £204,000. This tax dates from 1780. The youngest 
of the three taxes, the succession duty, imposed in 1853, 
apo 826,548 last year, an increase of £31,000. This tax 
1as greatly disappointed expectation. When imposed, eminent 
Conservative members of Parliament objected that it would 
reach four millions a year, and even the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment estimated its product at two millions. In the last 
financial year legacy duty was paid on sums amounting to 
£90,997,167 and succession duty on £38,448,370, makine 
together £129,355,537 ; but neither of these duties is paid on 
the large amount of property which passes from husband to 
wife. 


Nicutinca.es.—‘‘ Nightingales not only never reach North- 
umberland and Scotland, but also, as I have been always told, 
Devonshire and Cornwall. In these two last counties we cannot 
attribute the failure of them to the want of warmth ; the defect 
in the west is rather a presumptive argument that these birds 
come over to us from the Continent at the narrowest passage, 
and do not stroll so far westward.” Thus wrote White of Sel- 
borne in 1771. Bishop Stanley, of Norwich, repeats the 
statement as to Devonshire and Cornwall, but does not assent to 
the popular belief that nightingales are never north of the 
Trent, as they are at least occasional visitors in northern parts 
of Yorkshire, as far as Wetherby. In the neighbourhood of 
Doncaster they have also been heard. In the south and east of 
England their geographical distribution is very uncertain, the 
comparative rarity or abundance not unfrequently occurring in 
spots only a few miles apart. What their favourite food is in 
the wild state is not ascertained, or this might perhaps give a 
clue to the apparent caprice in selecting and haunting particular 
localities. 


Bencu AND Bar AT Piay.—A judge was in the midst of 
summing up a cause when a donkey began to bray outside 
the court. The judge stepped short, and there was great 
silence from the interruption. ‘‘Oh!” said a witty but impu- 
dent barrister, ‘‘it is only an echo from the yard, my lord.” 
The judge allowed the insult pass, but by-and-by the same 
animal renewed his noise while the barrister was addressing the 
court. The judge chuckled at the opportunity of having a droll 
revenge, and with studious amenity, looking at the barrister, 
said, ‘‘ Pray, speak only one at a time!” 


FirorA MacponaLp.—At Kingsburgh I had the honour of 
saluting the far-famed Miss Flora Macdonald, who conducted 
the Princess, dressed as her maid, through the English forces 
from the island of Lewes ; and when she came to Skie dined 
with the English officers, and left her maid below. She must 
then have been a very young lady; she is not now (1773) 
old; of a pleasing person and elegant behaviour. She told me 
she thought herself honoured by my visit, and I am sure that 
whatever regard she bestowed on me was liberally repaid. “If 
thou likest her opinion, thou wilt praise her virtue.” She was 
carried to London, but dismissed without a trial, and came 
down with Malcolm Macleod, against whom suflicient evidence 
could not be procured. She and ‘her husband are poor, and are 
going to try their fortunein America. At Kingsburgh we were 
very liberally feasted, and I slept in the bed on which the Princo 
reposed in his distress. |The sheets which he used were never 
put to any meaner offices, but were wrapped up by the lady of 
the house, and at last, according to her desire, were laid round 
her in her grave. These are not Whigs. —Dr. Johnson’s Letters. 


Criticism By Younc MEen.—The worst thing a young man 
can do, who wishes to educate himself esthetically, according 
to the form of nature, is to begin criticising, and cultivating 
the barren graces of the nil admirari. This maxim may be 
excusable in a worn-out old cynic, but is intolerable in the 
mouth of a hopeful young man. There is no good to be looked 
for from a youth who, having done no substantial work of his 
own, sets up a business of finding faults in other people’s work, 
and calls this practice of finding fault ‘‘criticism.” The first 
lesson that a young man has to learn is not to find fault, but to 
perceive beauties. All criticism worthy of the name is the ripe 
fruit of combined intellectual insight and long experience. 
have said that the sublime and beautiful in nature and art are 
the natural and healthy food of the esthetical faculties. The 
comical and humorous are useful only in a subsidiary way. It 
is a great loss to a man when he cannot laugh ; but a smile is 
useful specially in enabling us lightly to shake off the incon- 
gruous, not in teaching us to cherish it. Life is an earnest 
business, and no man was ever made great or good by a diet of 
broad grins, The grandest humour, such as that of Aristo- 
phanes, is valuable only as the seasoning of the pudding or the 
spice of the pie. No one feeds on mere pepper or vanilla.— 
Professor Blackie. 





